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Priam's confrontation with Achilles to beg for the body of his son 
Hector — he clarifies why biblical characters cannot have fixed epithets but 
only "relational epithets determined by the Strategie requirements of the 
immediate context" (p. 127). 

This book is a rieh, intricate mine of observations and genuine scholarly 
insights about the Hebrew Bible, showing, in addition, how Conventions, 
dialogue, narration and even reticence are recovered to delineate heroes 
and heroie events. The reader is always certain that Alter is addressing 
critics of literature along with bible scholars, by refering to such writers as 
Joyce, Proust and Flaubert as parallel phenomena; he even uses film crit- 
icism and "montage" techniques to elueidate. In the next breath, on several 
occasions, he cites the Hebrew exegetes of the middle ages, like Rabbi Ibn 
Ezra; and then, Coleridge's "esemplastic," which describes, for Alter, the 
"patchwork" of the Old Testament when regarded as not having a redac- 
tor: (J) Yawistic, (E) Elohistic, and (P) Priestly. The belief that the Bible is a 
unified work of art despite physical evidence looms ever sharper after 
reading Robert Alter's text. 

University of Maryland ELAINE KREIZMAN 



Marilyn Butler, Romantics, Rebeis and Reactionaries. English Literature and its 
Background 1760-1830 
New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press 1982. 211 pages 

We are witness, if I am not much mistaken, to a changing of the guard in 
the study of Romanticism. It is a moment of considerable interest. The 
brilliant older generation of Abrams, Peckham, Bloom, Hartman, with its 
emphasis on the ideal values and psychological dimensions of Romanti- 
cism, is being gradually replaced by a younger one which emphasizes the 
historical and sociological realities of the movement. This is presumably a 
swing of the pendulum, and all to the good, since scholarly progress has 
always been achieved in this way. Can we expect an orderly and civilized 
transition in which the tremendous achievements, methods, and knowl- 
edge of the previous generation will be preserved, rather than curtly dis- 
missed? The answer lies partly with Marilyn Butler, who appears to be the 
spearhead of the new generation. She is an Oxonian who has written 
previously books on Maria Edgeworth, Peacock and, particularly, an ex- 
cellent study on Jane Austen. Her newest book is broader and more am- 
bitious. It proposes in effect a new framework for the reading of English 
Romanticism as a whole, a new paradigm. 

The merits of Ms. Butler's study are of the first order. She describes 
literary Romanticism as part of a broad intellectual, cultural, and social 
continuum in a painstakingly careful way that is less than usual. She also 
understands Romanticism as a movement of great diversity, subjeet to a 
dynamic change over a longer period of time, though she seems unwilling 
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to abandon entirely the concept of a unitary Romanticism. She proposes, 
following chiefly some recent art histories (Honour, Eitner, Rosenblum) 
that we regard the Neo-Classical stylistic wave after 1760 as an innovative 
movement, closely linked with (indeed dependent upon) revolutionary 
ideology. Romanticism proper arises as a kind of counter-revolutionary 
style, characterized by organicism, Gothic tastes, and emotionalism and is 
represented by Coleridge, but also by Wordsworth, Austen and Scott in 
England, Tieck, Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel in Germany, Burke, Gentz 
and De Maistre in political ideology. But a reaction to this reaction soon 
sets in. Byron's Childe Harold (1812) signals a return to classical, liberal, and 
Enlightenment values. The movement was focused around "the Marlow 
group" Marilyn Butler says, in what I think is the most brilliant passage of 
her demonstration (pp. 127-9). This "group" took shape in Spring 1817 
when Shelley and Peacock moved close to each other in the Thames Valley, 
soon followed by Hunt who maintained contact with Keats and Hazlitt, 
while Shelley never lost touch with Byron. "What happened at Marlow in 
1817 was the counterpart of what happened at Alfoxden between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in 1797" (p. 128). However there was a hint of 
melancholy, restraint, and pessimism about their renewed humanism and 
social commitment. By 1822, English "Romanticism," which was at any rate 
little more than "a complex of responses to certain conditions" (p. 184) 
experienced by Western societies after 1750, may be said to be over, to be 
followed by a new literary "era of introversion" (p. 182). Along the way, 
Marilyn Butler makes many interesting comments on individual writers. 
One of them is the subtle and precise analysis of the fashion in which 
radical Dissenting traditions and the theory of natural rights (partly in- 
spired by French intellectuals) collaborate and clash at the same time (see 
particularly chapter I). 

I think that the most durable part of the portrait offered to us is the 
period dynamics. An accumulation of social and cultural events results in a 
rather explosive literary Situation from the 1 790s on. But after 1 8 1 5 or even 
1820 a reaction against Romanticism sets in. The historical structure is 
there, but what is the literary substance organized by this pattern? It is here 
that some doubts set in. Surely it is a sleight of hand to project the 
philosophy of Wordsworth and Coleridge subsequent to say, 1808, into 
their writings of the 1790s? While it is correct and useful to remind mod- 
ern critics of the thick layer of ideas and perceptions that unify the Lakists' 
early to their later stage, there can be little doubt of the earnest radical 
accents of the Lyrical Ballads. And surely, Jane Austen was more decisive in 
her anti-Gothicism than, say, Byron. Meanwhile the later Romantics, even 
Hazlitt and Byron, and certainly Keats — were perfectly able to graft upon 
a Romantic trunk some of the recuperated 18th-century strains. Shelley's 
anti-Wordsworthianism (pp. 140-3) is in super ficialities: declarations, 
principles, words; in texture and sensibility he is Wordsworth's faithful 
follower. Nightmare Abbey is directed chiefly neither against "tragism," nor 
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against "Germanism" (p. 146-7), but rather against high Romanticism; it is 
a plea for moderation and toning down in general, irrespective of political 
views and even friendship (the caricatures of Coleridge are not more 
malicious than those of Shelley in Peacock's writings.) He opposes a man- 
ner much more than an ideology. Scott's message is misread or at least 
displaced (pp. 149-150) if we think of his novels as dramatizations of an 
upper-class/lower-class conflict, or as qualified pleas for the medieval past. 
(Admittedly, this is a more widely spread error.) On the contrary, in the 
Waverley novels no less than in later works such as Ivanhoe the past (Scottish 
medieval or Saxon) is used as a large metaphor for the turbulence of the 
present and the claims of the future. Scott, like Jane Austen, understood 
perfectly that high-Romantic visionarism was coterminous with revolu- 
tionary regeneration. 

Why these puzzling misjudgments in an author so learned (those who 
have followed Marilyn Butler's scholarship know that the book is just the 
tip of the iceberg of her learning) and so well equipped with a sensible 
explanation of her object of research? My own answer to this question is 
that she is under the spell of that peculiar kind of idyllic-sentimental 
thinking which demands a neat causal Subordination of literatures to the 
political and economic concerns of the day: writers are supposed to be 
conscientious observers of their environment, rationally and predictably 
reacting to the world outside. Up to a point this fallacy arises from ex- 
trapolating conclusions that may or may not be valid about our own 
news-suffused world, but in a more general sense, it is a constant danger of 
the British empirical and common-sense tradition that it may let itself into 
what the Marxists call "vulgär sociologism." One imagines a similar critic 
writing a hundred years from now, about how the change from the Ford to 
the Carter administrations elicited a deep response in the style and imag- 
ery of Iris Murdoch or John Hawkes. It would be a pretty artifact, having at 
best a metaphorical value, useful only if its metaphorical character is kept 
firmly in mind (as when we say that Jane Austen is a Burkean). 

The Romantics like any other writers responded not to the raw historical 
events, but to human modeis and sociocultural impulses, a broad and 
diffuse area of mediations, perceptions, preconceptions, floating images, 
world views; they responded to what Peacock and Hazlitt themselves called 
"the spirit of the age." As Marilyn Butler herseif concedes: "No form is 
confined to a single political message" (p. 160). It is with and through this 
area that literary responses to hard outside events become possible; and it 
is equally true that it is through this area that social and political events or 
social styles themselves are shaped. 

An example may be useful. Marilyn Butler (using some of the research 
of Henri Brunschwig) tackles the fascinating problem of the frequent early 
deaths among English and German Romantics (pp. 74-6). She concludes 
that they ate badly because they were nervous and suffered a risk of 
tuberculosis like all adult males of the time. This may be true as far as it 
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goes, but it does not go far enough. If the rate of mental breakdowns and 
violent deaths was quite high, this had something to do with the volatile 
and dangerous nature of the Romantic paradigm, and Byron's Manfred 
waxed eloquent explaining how "an order/ of mortals" can die "ere middle 
age" for a variety of reasons, but in general because they became old 
before their youth. Resort to ideological compromise was a route to phys- 
ical salvation for Coleridge or Lamb. The Romantic ideal itself was unstable, 
because it was revolutionary; withdrawal into peaceful or soothing zones 
was a means to escape the fate of Byron, Shelley, Novalis, Hölderlin, 
Saint-Just (different as they may have been). A certain intensity cannot be 
maintained. 

I would therefore, in reading Marilyn Butler, try to keep the hard 
skeleton of her paradigm, and also try to learn as much as I can from her 
detailed associations of literature and context, meanwhile overlooking as 
often as possible her causal and mimetic biases or tacitly introducing 
something like the concept of mediating zone with all its irrational, con- 
tradictory, and therefore plausible, features. A correctly understood pe- 
riod dynamics would indeed see the later 18th Century as a period of 
progressive accumulations (changes in taste, expansion of interests in 
space and time, attitudes towards marginal human groups etc). But it 
would also admit that the explosive visionarism of the high-Romantics is its 
consequence; it is a form of revolution, not counter-revölution: 
Wordsworth and Hölderlin, Saint-Just and Coleridge are homologous ap- 
paritions. There is also, in England as well as on the Continent, a vast 
movement that domesticates the red-hot and turbulent "intermediate" 
zone, turning vision into practical Solutions (social progress, but also 
home-and-hearth coziness), or applying ironic correctives and Enlighten- 
ment Standards (Byron, Peacock). The Abramsian paradigm, the insights 
of Bloom, Peckham or Beguin, would be preserved mainly as a more 
partial theory, applied to core Romanticism, while Marilyn Butler and 
others could continue their work on the broader scheme. This is what I 
meant, at the beginning of this review, by orderly transition. 

Catholic University of America VIRGIL NEMOIANU 

John Dixon Hunt and Faith M. Holland, eds., The Ruskin Polygon: Essays on 
the Imagination of John Ruskin 
Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1982. 284 pages 

The maxim about appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober would not 
impress those critics of Ruskin who become more fascinated by him as he 
goes bonkers. The fragmentary and digressive later style gives the ingeni- 
ous critic an opportunity to rearrange the fragments. False etymologies 
become true Symptoms. Footnotes crowd the main text off the page. The 
temptation is understandable — Ruskin revealed himself more intimately 



